INTO BATTLE
by the Ministry of Shipping to cope with these difficulties, and having
lived through a lot of it in this war and the last, I, personally,
cannot doubt that they will be able to cope with them and will be
able to bring in all the vital supplies of food and munitions which
we shall require. Dangers in the air are sudden and might have
become catastrophic, but the dangers to our sea-borne traffic mature
much more slowly. They are none the less formidable, however,
and, if in any way neglected, they would touch the life of the State.
We must expect that next year a still heavier U-boat attack will
be made upon us, and we are making immense preparations to
meet it.
We have to look a long way ahead on this sphere of the war.
We have to think of the years 1943 and 1944 and of the tonnage
programmes which we shall be able to move and which we shall have
to move across the oceans then. Every endeavour must be made
to use the time available to produce the greatest volume of food
of which this fertile island is capable and so liberate our Navy and
our merchant shipping for the movement of the considerable armies
which will certainly be required in those years, if the enemy do not
surrender or collapse in the meanwhile. Having dwelt upon this
sea communication aspect rather openly and bluntly this morning,
I should not like to leave it without assuring the House that I,
personally, have no doubt whatever that we shall make our way
through all right.
I turn to another of our dangers.   Some of those very clever
people who are sometimes wise after the event are now talking
about " the invasion scare."    I do not mind that, because it is
true that the danger of invasion, particularly invasion by barges,
has diminished with the coming of the winter months and the un-
predictable uncertainty of the weather.   It has also been diminished
by the victories of the Royal Air Force and the ever-growing
strength of the British Army.   When I spoke at the end of Junej I
set forth in detail the well-known difficulties which would attend
the invasion of these islands and which had been forgotten in
years when we had not considered the matter at all.   At that time,
we had only a few brigades of well-armed and well-trained troops
in this island.  We had no Home Guard to deal with an invader or
to deal with air-borne attacks behind the lines and the Royal Air
Force had not then proved itself master of our own air by daylight.
Very different is the scene to-day.   We have a very large Army
here, improving in equipment and training continually.   The main
part of that Army is now highly mobile and is being constantly
imbued with the spirit of counter-attack.   We have 1,700^000 men